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Curious Particulars of the Cuftoms and Manners of the 
Englifh in ancient Times. 


{From Mr. James Pettit Andrews’s Hiftory of England. ] 
(Continued from Page 146.) 


HE tournament fhone in its bigheft luftre during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth ages. The rival monarchs of 
England and France had found the energetic valour of their 
nobility depended greatly on the prevalence of this inftitution; 
and it was proportionably encouraged. The effect was con- 
fiderable in a military light; but its expences were vatt, its 
angers great; and, when the ladies began to take delight in 
purtuing exhibitions of this kind from one end of the realm 
to the other, it certainly neither increafed the delicacy or the 
humanity of the fex. The chace and in general the {ports of 
the field were ftill eagerly followed by thofe of the higheft 
ranks.—Froiffort, paflim. 

The picture of the fair rantipoles of England, at a period 
when the pride of glory and conqueft had exhilarated the hearts 
of both fexes almoft to infanity, as drawn by a contempovary, 
is too curious to be omitted in this place. “ Thefe tourna- 
ments are attended by many ladies of the firft rank and 


greateft beauty, but not always of the moft untainted reputa- 


tion. Thefe ladics are drefled in party-coloured tunics, one 
half being of one colour, and the other half of another. Their 
lirripes (or tippets) are very fhort, their caps remarkably little, 
VoL. XXV. 629, 2B and 
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and wrapt about their heads with cords; their girdles are orna- 
mented with gold and filver, and they wear fhort {words (like 
daggers) before them, which hang acrofs their ftomach, 
They are mounted on the fineft horfes, with the richeft furni- 
ture ; thus equipped, they ride from place to place in queft of 
tournaments; by which they diffipate their fortunes and not 
unfrequently ruia their reputation.’ ’—Knighton apud Henry, 

Soon we muft prepare to {ce thefe lov ely, thou; shtlefs beings, 
lying in trenches; and partaking the dangers and the joys of 
the heroes of invafion and rapine. 

The amufements of the peop!e continued nearly the fame 
as in the ages immediatcly preceding. ‘They received indeed 
from a proclamation of Edward Il. in 1353, an admonition 
that it would redound much more to their credit if they 
would “ Jike thofe of former times” apply themfelves to ar- 
chery, inftcad of {pending their time in throwing ftones, wood, 
or iron; in playing at hand-ball, foot-ball, or club-ball; 
bull-baiting and cock-fighting, or in more ufelefs and difhonet 
games.—Rym. Ford, 

Myferies and miracles, a kind of poetic dialogues, repre- 
fenting detached Icenes from the Old and New Tcftament, 
were the only dramatic amufements; and were acted fome- 
times by monks, fometimes by commercial companies. ‘There 
were indeed alfo moralitics, ferious refieAions on human life 
in verte, equally heavy and ill-judged.—Warton. 

As to tragedy and comedy ; when fpoken of, a narration, 
not a drama feems to have been intended.—Prologue to Chau- 
cer’s Monk’s Tale. 

That there were entertainments of a more diverting turn, 
we may conjecture from the number of minftrels and jongleurs 

which were entertained and encouraged by the great. An cold 
chie nicle cited by Se. Palaye introduces fome of that mirth- 
Joving crew sane, ¥ on ropes, others riding on oxen dreffed in 
fearlet, and founding their horns on the approach of every cifh, 
zt the nuptials of Prince Robert of Fran ce, at C Sompic; re in 
1227. John of Salilbury too recounts fome of their feats of 


| 


buffconery; but none feem to have been connected like a 


farce or pantomime. 

In the fixth of Edward III. we find a sang of men, 
fyled vagrants, and ordered to be whipped throu; gh London, 
tor reorcfenting fcandalous things in alchoufes, &c. Thefe are 
funpotcd to have been Suman! ’ a fpecies of performers 
in the lowelt and molt feurrilous dramatic line. ‘They always 


went mafqued 5 were lawleiS and profligate; and were at 
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length proferibed by a ftatute ia the third of Henry VIIIL— 
Preface to Dodfley’s Old Plays. 

The paflion for feafting increafed fo much in England in the 
fourteenth century, that a fevere law was enacted by Edward 
Ill. to reftrain certain ranks to proportionable banquets. Yet 
the example which he gave edified not; for, when his fon Lio- 
nel of Clarence married Violentis of Milan, there were thirty 
courfes, and the fragments of the table fed 1000 perfons. 

«“ The wincs” muft not be forgotten when we treat of 
our anceftors’ luxuries. This expreffion denoted a collation 
taken by the great and elegant juft before they went to bed, 
and confifted of f{piced liquors and delicate cakes. 

The varied and ridiculous modes of drefs which the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries produced were very juftly the 
fubject of bitter reprehenfion from the fatirifts of the timc. 
Sometimes too the higher powers attempted to regulate them, 
but never with fuccefs. 

The long-toed . thoes in particular were durihg three cen 
turies in vain aflaulted by bulls from the Popes, decrees of 
councils and declamations of the clergy. 

Thefe ftrange favourites were called Crackowes,” and 
were fometimes cut at the top in imitation of a church window. 
Chaucer’s fpruce parifh-clerk Abfalom, 


“ Had Paulis windowes corven on his fhofe.”’ 


Henry. 


Gloves were a colftly article of drefs to our anceftors. 
They were frequently adorned with precious {tonesx—Rot. Pip. 
apud Warton. 

The drefs of the ladies of fathion has been deferibcd in a 
foregoing paflage ; and the following portrait, drawn by a maf=- 
terly pencil, does at leaft equal juftice to the fine gentlemen of 
the age. 

«© What could exhibit a more fantaftical appearance than 
an Englith beau of the fourteenth century ? He wore long 
pointed fhoes faftened to his knees by gold or filver chains 5 
hofe of one colour on the one leg, and of another colour on the 
other ; thort breeches which did not reach to the middle of his 
thighs, and difclofed the fhape of all the parts included in them 5 
a Coat the one half white, the other half black or blue; along 
beard ; a filk hood buttoned under his chin, embroidered with 
grotefque figures of animals, dancing men, &c- and fometimes 

252 ornamented 
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ornamented with gold and precious ftones.”” This drefs was 
the top of the mode inthe reign of Edward III. 

When the perfonage above-defcribed was mounted, he was 
not gallantly equipped unlefs the horfe’s bridle or fome part of 
the furniture were. ftuck ful! of fmall bells. Vincent of 
Beauvais, an carly writer, blames the Knights Templars for 
having to their horfe-furniture “ Campanulas infixass magnum 
emittentes fonitum.” Wickliffe cenfures the prieits of his day 
for their * fair hors, and jolly and gaie fadeles and brideles 
which ring by the way.” Then Chaucer’s monk, 

“ When he ro, men might his bridele here, 
s+ Gingeling ina whiftling wind as clere 
“ And eke as lowde as does the chapell bell,” &c. 





And the great Coeur de Lion as we are told in the romance 
which bears his name, 


“ Hye crouper hengé full of belles.” 
Warton’s Hift. of Poetry. ‘ 


We may in fome meafure guefs at the expences which the 
drefs of the times muft occafion toa man of the world, by the 
account which Adam Merimult gives of Sir John Arundell’s 
wardrobe, when fetting out, in 1380, on a warlike expedition 
againft France. He had * two and fiftie new fuits of ap- 
parell of cloth of gold or tiflue.” 

Tothis let us add the contemporary bard’s defcription of the 
manner in which a perfon of rank fhould be accommodated at 
his hours of repofc. 


< 


wn 


Your blankettes fhall be of fuflayne 

Your fhetes fhall be of clothes of rayne 
Your hede-fhete fhall be of pery pyghte 
“© Wyth dyamonds fette and rubys bryght 


¢¢ Whan you are laid in bed fo fofte 
“ Acage of golde fhall hang of lofte 
“ ‘Wythe longe peper fayre brenynge 
* And cloves that be fwete {mellynge.” 
: Squire of Low Degree, apud Warton 


nr 


Mr. Strutt remarks that even royal and noble perfonages 
appear in illuminations, &c. to have been totally naked in their 
beds, during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and that this 
appears ftrange as in the Saxon, Danifh, and early Angio- 
Nerman 
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Norman zras, there appears to have been clofe garments like 
fhirts on every figure lying in bed.—Cuftoms, &c. 

Medical knowledge, at the commencement of the fours 
teenth century, feems to have been at avery lowebb. Gilbert 
Englith (the oldeft writer on thefe fubjeéts in our language) is 
faid by Dr. Friend to have borrowed all his {cience from the 
Arabian writers. John de Gaddefden, whofe “ Medical 
Rofe”’ is a compendium of the whole practice of phyfic ufed 
in England, in his time, and who has been confulted by princes, 
and commended by Geoffrey Chaucer, appears by fome of his 
recipies, to be extremely ignorant and fuperititious. He 
cured, he fays, a fon of Edward IIL. of the fmall-pox, by wrap- 
ping him up in fcarlet cloth, and hanging {carlet curtains round 
hisbed! As a remedy for the epilepfy, this fantaftical phyfician 
orders the patient to be carried to church, to hear the mafs 
during the faft, “© guatuor temporum,” and afterward to wear 
round his neck a verfe of the day’s gofpel written on a {croll 
by the prieft. Yet John de Gaddefden in his Rofa Anglica 
points out the way of rendering falt water frefh by diftillation, 
a difcovery {uppofed to be of much more modern date.—F riend. 
Aikin. 

The following extract from a treatife compofed by Guido 
de Cauliaco in 1363, will, as Dr. Henry juftly obferves, clearly 
point out the ftate of chirurgery at the zra of which we treat. 

“ There are five fe&ts of furgeons. The firft follow Roger, 
Roland, &c. and apply poultices to all wounds and abjfcefics. 
The fecond follow Brumis and Theodoric, and ufe wine only. 
The third follow Saliccto and Langfranc, and treat wounds with 
ointments and foft plaifters. The fourth are chiefly Germans, 
who attend the armics and promifcuoufly ufe charms, potions, 
oil, and wool. The fifth are old women and ignorant people 
who in all cafes have recourte to the faints.” —-G, de Cauliaco 
apud Friend, 

The frequency of famines which prevailed in the earlier 
centuries affords too clear a proof of the flow progrefs of 
agricultural improvement. The wretched tenure by which 
the inferior farmers held their lands (a tenure which obliged 
them to difcontinu. that labour which they were employing in 
their own fields, and to transfer it to that of their lords, whether 
Prelates or Barons) was an effectual bar to every amendment 
cf foil. 

If gardening throve better, it was becaufe, it flourifhed im- 
mediately by the protection of the great. Almoft every large 
callle or monaitery had its kitchen garden, phyfic-garden, ore 
chard, 
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chard, and frequently its vineyard. And, flrange as it may 
appear to thofe who confider how much lefs is now brought 
about, although with much greater advantages, yet it does ap- 
pear from evidence we cannot well doubs, that at the period 
we now treat af, there was wine made in England in great 
quantity, and of a quality too which at lcaft is never mentioned 
toits difparagement. 





An Account of the Trial of Thomas Hardy for High 
Treafon. 


OLD BAILEY, LONDON. 
Tuespay, Novembet 4, 1794. 
(Continued from Page 156.) 


T nine o’clock, Mr. Solicitor General refumed his argu 
ment where he bad ftopt thenight before. The uniform 
and fole intention of the Societies, be argued, plainly was to 
overturn ourhappy conftitution, rcot and branch,and to eftablifh 
in its room that anarchy which at leaft had not made the hap- 
pinels of regencrated France. He next adverted to a letter 
fent to the Correfponding Socicty from a club at Stockport, 
calling themfelves the Friends of Univerfal Peace and the 
* Rights of Man.” The very terms begot a fufpicion that 
they were not friends to the prefent conflitution. They at- 
tributed, he knew, all wars to the iniquity of Monarchies ; 
and their favourite idea was, that a reprefentative Govern- 
ment would fecure univerfal peace, when nothing but the 
wilhes and the interef!s of the people fhould be confidered.— 
Such an enthefiafm hovered over this notion, that it refembled 
that of the Filth Monarchy-men, who rofe in an infurredtion 
fora kingdom of the Saints in the reign of Charles I. Nay, 
fo thoroughly were they perfuaded of the fanétity of their 
purpoies, that many of them perfiited in their laft moments to 
aver, that if they were deceived, they had been deceived by 
Heaven. 

In peopie thus warmed by enthufiafin, no matter for what 
objet, the moft dreadful effeéts might {pring up; politics 
might lead as far as religions How, if they fhould fancy ar- 
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dently a community of property, thould we be able to ftifle fo 
dangerous an enthufiafm ? The letter proves, that the London 
Correfponding Society endeavoured to prevail upon all the 
other reforming Societies, to addrefs the National Convention 
of France. The prifoner had faid, in their fituation, fignas 
tures were the beft fupplies, and names in great numbers 
would be mare ferviceable to them than money. 

It is fufficiently obvious, that this Society thought the French 
caule their caufe: They offer them their aid and affiftance, 
exprefs the utmolt friendthip, and their great fatisfaction at the 
extinction of treacherous royalty. They congratulate then 
upon their glorious victory; and what victory, Gentl: -men, da 

they term fo? The roth of Auguft. No anfwer has been 

heard, nor obfervation ventured upon this addrefs—the filence 
on the other fide is conviction that they cannot repel it.— 
However, they go on to fay, “ If ever our Minifters fhould 
lead this country to join the league of execrable defpots come 
bined againft you, we will ftand forward at the hazard of our 
lives.’——Thus meaning to compel or refift the meafures of 
Government, if they fhould affect thofe they are pleafed to 
term Defenders of Liberty. 

That the Societies intended to depofe the King is clear 
from all their plans centring in a republic—this is an evident 
a& of hightreafon. I muit ftate to you a very artful pro- 

ecding, which has not been attended to—as the Society for 
Cont: tutional Information met on a Friday, that which was 
called the Correfponding met the evening before. All violent 
refolutions were to originate in the latter, or the country So- 
cieties, and then be brought and fubmitted to the fanction of 
the elder club, 

Ia all thefe proceedings the prifoner has borne a diftinguifhed 
part; befides that as Secretary, he was privy to every thing. 
The letter of Hardy to Mr. Vaughan, of the gth of April, 
thews that he had concerted how the pe »ple might be deluded. 
With refpeéct to all or any of thefe traniactions, that geatic- 
man has never been called to explain any taing. 

With refpect to the rife of the Convention, this was it.— 
There had been feveral Societies formed about the country ; 
they folicited a corre fpondence with the London Society. 
Delegates met early in the year 1793, and adjourned until the 
month of November. ‘They defcribed themfelves merely a 
Society of Delegates for the purpofe of effecting a parlia- 
mentary reform. Skirving, by a letter, dated May 25,1793, 
fycaks of his difpofition tow wards the work, and requeits leave 
to 
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to correfpond with him upon the fubject. On the 5thof 
O@ober, Hardy writes to Skirving. He fpeaks of Muir and 
Palmer’s trials—and he fays, the idea of a general Con- 
vention appears to Margarot and himfelf an excellent meature, 
He withcs Skirving would communicate his ideas to the So- 
ciety, without any hint of the private correfpondence; he 
makes no doubt the Society would agree to it, and infifts upon 
the neceflity of availing themfelves of this opportunity, which 
once loft may never be recovered. 

The refolutions of the Society for Conftitutional Informa. 
tion were more moderate ; however, all that was done by the 
others they approved and one refolution they fanction, namely 
the feventh: Yet if delegates go beyond authority, it ought 
to difavow their acts ; this isnot their cafe; they approve and 
declare they will fupport them. 

It is fitting I fhould now examine what were the pros 
ceedings of this Convention? 1 fhall not fearch into them all, 
though fome few it is proper for me to notice: They call 
themfelves the Britifh Convention of the People; this was 
unneceflary and improper. If they meant but to petition Par- 
liament for a reform, to convey their delegated opinions, is at 
all times improper. The people delegating, not appearing, 
made i; ftill more improper. But if they impofed upon the 
world asa Convention of the People, they attributed to them- 
felves the title, in order to feize and employ the power, Per 
fons, however, fo delegated, thus imperfectly upon their own 
plan, could not pretend to reprefent the people; they were 
merely delegates from a few clubs. 

Yorke, indeed, puts this matter beyond a doubt ; for he 
exprefsly fays, the Britifh Convention {plits upon a rock, be- 
caufe they had declared themielves too foon a Convention of 
the People; they fhould have obtained that fort of tacit ace 
knowledgment of their proceedings from the people, which 
is the refult of a publicity not difcountenanced. 

The picture of a Highlandman, properly drefled with his 
broad {word and target, before th<ir books, could only be meant 
to excite them to arms; it certainly had nothing to do with a 
peaceable petition to Parliament. There was a propofition 
to form a Commiffion of Obfervation to keep watch over the 
Britith Parliament—this was negatived, and it was deter= 
mined to requeft the London Correfponding Socicty to keep a 
clofe look-out upon the proceedings of Parliament. 

‘Fouching the reform of Parliament, their finccrity may be 
guefled at from the obfervation of Margaro’, that it was un- 
9 neceilary 
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neceflary to lop the branches when they intended « . « « 
. « «+ « e « (To cut down the tree is the only way 
in which the blank can be filled up.) They, no doubt, meant 
to avail themfIves of foreign refiftance, if it could be had, or 
by their own force accomplith their objects. In London, a 
variety of proceedings took place, for the purpole of pro- 
curing another Convention, in confequence of the difperfion 
of the Britifh Convention in Scotland. 

The firft propofiticn that appears of this kind is in a letter 
from Hardy to Adams, dated roth of January, 1794, to hint 
to him the anniverfary dinner of the 20th of January, 1794- 
In the mean time Margarot had communicated the circum 
ftances of their fituation, and incited them to fpirited mea- 
fures. Hardy anfwers that they were determined to act like 
the men they profefled them{elves—and he accordingly writes 
to the Norwich Society, January 11, communicating what he 
has done. He adds, ** Now is the time to do fomething 
worthy of men.” Now while the defenders of freedom are 
fouth and eaft of the Channel, driving their enemies before 
them like chaff before the wind. He reports, that there were 
no hopes the people would generally join them, but the 
French would enable them to fucceed. He adverts toa micet= 
ing of the 20th of January as the time when fomething would 
be done. 

March 27, Hardy writes a letter to the Society for Confti= 
tutional Information, refpecting meafures to be taken in con- 
fequence of the moment being arrived. He declares that he 
looked to the fpeedy accomplifhment of all his wifhes—and 
thefe muft be the annihilation of all ranks, of a King, of the 
Nobles—and the cftablifhment of reprefentative government. 
The Chalk Farm Meeting, and the arms, drew fromthe So 
licitor fome comment, though brief, and not in any new form. 

He touched upon the evidence, and ftated the candour of 
the Crown, in concealing nothing from the jury—if defective 
or contradictory, it was then to make for the prifoner. 

And now, gentlemen of the jury, faid he, [ have nothing 
more to offer—I have difcharged, God knows ! with much 
pain, the harfh duty repofed in inc—You will now do your’s— 
If your verdict thall difcharge the prifoner, | know you will 
give it with joy; if the contrary, yet it muft be given; the 
cup, although it be bitter, mult not pals away from you. 
I have had a duty to perform beyond my ftrength and my 
was I have difcharged it faithfully, and fatisfied my cons 
cience, 


Vou, XXV, 629, 2C It 
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It may here be proper to remark, at the clofe of the profecu. 
tion, that no men ever conducted themfelves with more mild- 
nefs and humanity, than the Counfel for the Crown. Mr. Ata 
torney General was manly and difpaffionate, firm and humane, 
Mr. Solicitor was fo vilibly affected, taat he concluded quite 
tuffufed in tears. 

The Lord Prefident next addiefled the jury as follows :— 
The prifoner, gentl emen, ttands indicted for High Treafon in 
compafling and imagining the death of the King, and the in- 
dictment contains nine overteacts, which are alledged in proof 
of this charge.—1ft, That he conisieed to levy war againtt 
the King weenia ae realm. 2d, That he collected arms for 
that purpofe. 3), That he confpired to overturn the exifting 
Goverament of the country. 4th, That he difperfed letters 
and addrefles, in puckonnee of this object. 5th, that he dif- 
perfed letters and add: cffes, with a view of exciting fuch a con- 
{piracy among the ssadia-ntiiiies thefe five allegations in 
tne indictment, there are four others, charging a confpiracy 
to collect a public Convention in order to overthrow the 


exiftit government of the country by that means—firft, 





1S 
‘I “hat hee 
a Convention. 2d, That he wrote and copied books, letters 
and addrefles, purporting to obtain that obje@, and inviting 
and encouraging the people to fend delegates to fuch a Con- 
vention. 3d, UVhat on various occalions he met and con- 
fulted, how, when, and where fuch a Convention was to meet. 
4th, Lhat the more readily to accomplifh fuch end, he fre- 
quently oct and co-operated with others named in the indict- 
ment, for the purpofe of calling fuch Convention. 

The Lord Prefident then recapitulated, with great candour 
and clearnefs, the parole evidence, a ftate of which has 
already been givea. In tie courfe of this he took occafion to 
obferve, in flating the evidence, that it had been depofed that 
the object of Widdefon and others was a reform in Parlia- 





ment on the ground of univerfal fuffrage and annual Parlia- 
meats, according to the propofition of the Duke of Richmond, 
“¢ [ hope (tard his Lordthip) iuch declura tions will be a leflon 





to mea of rank and property in future, and that they will cons 
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which may fo readily find their way among the people, and be 
fubjec&t to fuch abufe. Nothing could detect the artifice and 
impofture of thofe debates, in which thefe fubje&ts were in- 
veftigated, more than the fact which had appeared in evi- 
dence—namely that the fubject was even at times propofed, in 
order purpofely to be rejected. 


(To be continued.) 


Plan of Internal Defence for Scotiand, as propofed by 
Sir Fohn Dalrymple, Bari, at a Meeting of the County 
of Edinburgh, November 12, 1794. 


HERE are 50,000 people within the walls of Edinburgh. 
The number able to bear arms is therefore 12,500, and 
1,0C0 from thefe would be more than the 12th man; but fay 
the 12th. The prefent Edinburgh Volunteers are now 800, 
and are foon to be 1000. Similar facts apply to Glafgow. 
He did not know the operations of the Edinburgh Volunteers, 
but he knows that tne Glafgow volunteers are two hours inthe 
day, or two days in the week, trained to arms, that is to fay, to 
fire quick and regularly, and to keep their ranks, whether they 
advaace, retire, or ftand itill, in order that they may not fhoot 
one another. ‘he fun never fhone on finef men, or in finer 
fpirits. It is doubted whether the French beftow more time 
in training their mafles to arms. It certain that the King of 
Pruflia brings together fuch of his troops as live in the great 
towns, only two days in the week; and fuch of them as live 
in the country only two months in the year; for fo his Prime 
Minifter Count Herchfelt fays, in one of thofe difcourtes which 
his mafter, with the thoughts of a Deity, ordered him to pro 
nounce to the Academy every year on the anniverfary of the 
King’s birth-day, to inform the fubjes what actions of good- 
nefs or wildom thcir Sovereign had, in the preceding year, done 
tothem. The inhabitants of Ediaburgh and Glatgow do not 
find that the Jofs of four hours in the week to every twelfth man, 
is a lofs felt by manufaQures or bulinefs of any kind. 
Firft.—Mafles for internal defence are to be got by train- 
ing voluntecis, and volunteers only, to the extent of the 12th 
man, to the ufe of arms, two hours in the day, and two days 
in the week. In winter, even fome of this time might be 
1 the evenings, by candle light. 
2C 2 MORE 
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If the people of Scotland bz two million, then thofe able to 
bear arms muft be half a million, and the 12th man trained to 
arms would make 41,666—but fay 40,000, 

Secondly.—The felection of the volunteers, offering thems 
felves, fhould be made by the Lord Lieutenant and his deputies, 
in order that arms may not be trufted to hands who do not de- 
ferve them. 

Thirdly.—The pay might be at the rate of fixpence a-day 
for the two hours; if the voluntcer be a fervant it fhould be 
given to the mafter for the lofs of his Jabour, but with a grati- 
fication to the fervant, to make him and his family happy, at the 
end of the week; if he be not a fervant, the fixpence fhould 
goto himfclf, The volunteers to be embodied in cafe of in- 
vafion, and then to receive regular pay. 

Laftly.—If the volunteers defire it, and their doing fo gives 
no offence to the tender confciences of others, they fhould per- 
form their exercife on Sundays, and repair to the church after- 
wards, This is done in Geneva, the cradle and throne of 
Prefbytery, and all over Switzerland. What is the confe- 
quence ? Though the Swifs be placed in the middle ot Eu- 
rope, and a few in number, no enemy dares to attack them, 
The prefent is a war of religion, for the French have re- 
nounced Chriftianity. ‘The clergy and men of pious minds 
in Britain, will, therefore, in fuch a caufe, unite their duties to 
their country, with thofe to their God ; and the Divinity will 
receive the prayers of thofe beft -who can and will beft defead 
his altars, 

The expence for the internal defence will ftand as follows : 
The 12th man, being 40,000 men, would be 40,000 fixpences 
in aday, which is in a week 2000]. and in a year 100,000l, 
and if England fhould adopt the fame idea, which it would be 
no affront for her to do, for fenfe is fenfe from whatever quar- 
ter it comes 3; then the expence would be 400,000). to which 
fhould be added 50, or 60,0001. more for officers and incidents, 
but all circulated at home, inftead of being fpent abroad: 
And the internal defence of Britain would be above 160,000 
men trained toarms; felected, not by trick as common foldiers 
are, or by chance as militia men are ; but from thofe fubje&s 
who, by offering themfelves to danger, prove that they know 
beft thgir own interefts, and are moft attached to their country 
and théit King. Such an internal defence, added to the army 
and militia, making between them above 300,000 men trained 
to arms, aided by the fea and the navy, and ftill more if aided 
by light horfe, which England has in perfection, teyond any 
nation 
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nation in the univerfe, and by light artillery, which Dumourier 
taught the French to call and to ufe as artillerie volante, and 
which would convert every hedge, park, wall, or wood, into 
an ambufcade or a poft, and the villages into redoubts, could 
defy, not only France, but all Europe, attempting to invade the 
Britifh iflands. 





ANECDOTES of NICHOLAS AMHURST. 


HIS celebrated poetical and political writer of the pre- 
fent century was expelled the Univerfity of Oxford, for 
mifbehaviour. In his Terre Filius, he wifhes us to believe 
that he was perfecuted folely for the liberality of his fenti- 
ments, and his attachment to the caufe of the Revolution 
and of the Hanover fucceffion. In his letter to.Dr. Delaune, 
Prefident of St. John’s, he explains to him, in a vein of irony, 
the real caufes of his expulfion. ‘ You'll pardon me, good 
Sir, if I think it neceflary, for your honour, to mention the 
many heinous crimes for which I was brought to fhame.— 
None were indeed publicly alledged againft me at that time, 
becaufe it might as well be done afterward ; fure old Englith- 
men can never forget that there is fuch a thing as hanging a 
man firft, and trying him afterward ; fo it fared with me; my 
profecutors firft proved me, by an undeniable argument, to be 
no fellow of St. John’s College, and then to be—the Lord 
knows what. 

“© My indi&tment may be collected out of the faithful an- 
nals of common fame, which run thus: Advices from Ox- 
ford fay, that on the 29th of June, 171g, one Nicholas Am- 
hurft, of St. John’s College, was expelled for the following 
reafons : Imprimis, for loving foreign turnips, and Prefbyte- 
rian Bifhops. Item. For ingratitude to his benefactor, that 
fpotleis martyr, William Laud. Item, For believing that 
ftecples and organs are not neceflary to falvation, Item. For 
preaching without orders, and praying without a commiffion. 
Item. For lampooning pricft-craft and petticoatecraft. Item. 
For prying into fecret biftory.” 

To this expulfion, from whatever caufe it prageeded, the 
political world were indebted for the Craftfinan, a periodical 
paper againft Sir Robert Walpole, which he wrote for many 
years in conjunction with Lord Bolingbroke, Mr. Pulteney, 
and many others leaders of the Oppofition, who having availed 

themfelves 
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themfelves of his abilities, Icft him to ftarve. Lord Chefter. 
field fays, that the utmoft of Pulteney’s generofity to Amhurft 
was a hogfhead of claret. He died of a broken heart, and 
was buried at the charge of his printer, Richard Franklin — 
“ The ingratitude of the great,” fays an eminent biographer, 
** to the ingenious perfons whom thcy make ufe of as the in- 
ftruments of their ambition, fhould furnifh an infruction to 
men of abilities in future times ; and engage them to build 
their bappinefs on the foundation of their own perfonal in. 
tegrity, difcretion, and virtue.” 





INTERESTING TRIAL 
COURT of KING’s BENCH. 
Monpay, February 16. 
SCARMAN, verfus CASTEL. 


HE plaintiff, Mr. Scarman, is a furgeon and apothecary, 
and lives in Bond-ftreet. The defendant, Mr. Caftel, 
is a banker. 

This action was brought in order to recover 471. for medi- 
cines adminiftered to the defendant’s coachman, as was alledged 
in the declaration, at Mr. Caftell’s {pecial inftance and requeft. 

Mr. Erfkine who opened the plaintiff’s cafe, fated his client 
to be a man in a great way of bufinefs, and that he had been 
applied to by Mr, Caftell, the defendant, who was a gentleman 
of large fortune, to attend his coachman, and that he fhould 
fatisfy him tor his trouble. 

Mr. Erfkine was proceeding to ftate, that though a mafter, 

erhaps, was not firictly bound in law to find medical advice, 
and to furnifiy medicines for his fervants; yet, in this cafe, 
there had been a fpecia) wadertaking on the part of Mr. C. 
ane that, therefore, he mult be bound by that undertaking. 

Lord Chief Juttice Keayon.— I am not fure that itate- 
ment is perfetly correct. | have always thought it my duty 
to provide neceflaries for my fervants, in fickneis as well as in 
health. 1 would except, for the fake of example, thofe cafes 
where fervants have brought difeafes on themiclves, in confe- 
quence of their own debauchery. 

“ As this is a matter of general concern, I wifh my 
opinion, in this point, tobe diftinGly underftood. If a fervane 
chules to go and contract a debe for medicines without his 
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mafter’s knowledge, I would not hold that the mafter fhould 
pay that debt. But if a fervant is ill, it is the bounden duty 
of the mafter to fee that he has proper affiftance, and I think 
there is a legal obligation on the matter fo to do.” 

Mr. Erfkine.—“ | unde: ftand your Lordthip to be of opinion, 
that where a fervant lives under the roof of a matter, there is 
afort of affumft on the part of a matter to furnith the fervant 
with proper medical afliltance in ficknefs.”” 

Lord Chief Juftice Kenyon—“ I do remember a cafe 
where a waggon had gone over a fervant’s legs, and broke 
them all to pieces, and the mafter refufed to pay the furgeon. 
It was decided at a tribunal not fo authoritative as this, (the 
Quarter Seffions), to my aftonifhment, that the mafter was 
not bound,” 

Mr. Garrow faid, he had been told by a very accurate friend 
of his, that inthe cafe of Neuby and Wiithhire, after a folemn 
argument in that Court, it had beea held by Lord Mansfield 
that the mafter was not liable. 

Mr. Burrow obferved, that Lord Mansfield in that cafe 
faid, ** I find medical advice for all my fervants when fick ; 
and although it is perfeily right in every mafter fo to do, yet 
it is not an obligation which the law will enforce.” 

Lord Chief Juftice Keayon— Taking it on the fudden, 
I think otherwife.” 

Mr. Lewes obferved, that the fervant in that cafe had been 
employed in hufbandry. He did not know whether that would 
make any difference. 

Lord Kenyon—* I yield.to the authority and not to the 
reafon of that cafe.” 

The firft witnefs called on the part of the plaintiff was 
Mrs. Bailley, the wife of the defendant’s coachman, to whom 
the medicines were adminiftered, but who had unfortunately 
died, 

She faid, her hufband had been in defendant’s fervice for ten 
years, Mr. C. faid to the plaintiff, Mr. S. you will take care 


of my coachman, for he is a very valuable fervant, and I will 
fatisfy you. The plaintiff attended her hutband till the time 


of his death. 

Mr. Garrow for the defendant faid, there never was a more 
flumane man, nor a better mafter than his client, 

Lord Kenyon— I have no doubt but that there is fome 
miftake about this bufine/s. Mr. C. is a man of honour and 
charaéter.”” 

Verdict for plaintiff 47). 
LOUIS 
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An ANECDOTE. 


OUIS XI. of France, one day obferving among the crowd 
4 who aflembled to fee him dine, an officer whom he dif- 
liked, made a private fign to Triftan L’Hermite, his “ Grand 
Provoft,” to put him out of the way. Trriftan, well accuf- 
tomed to the fignal, but unluckily miftaking the man alluded 
to, accofted a well-fed monk, who ftood in the fame line with 
the Captain, allured him into the palace-yard, thruft him into a 
fack, and threw him into the Seine. Next day Louis hearing 
that the profcribed officer had been feen pofting towards Flan- 
ders, reproached Triftan with his negle&. “ To Flanders!” 
faid the Grand Provoft, “ your Majefty muft be in an error, 
The monk has got half way to Rouen by this time: I fene 
him adrift, tied up in a fack.”——** What Monk ?” “ Him you 
pointed at.” “ Ha! Pa/gue Dieu!” faid the King, with his 
ufual oath, “ you have drowned me the beft prieft in my king- 
dom. Itcannot be helped now, fo we will have half a dozen 
maffes faid for his foul; -but it was that dog of a Captain, not 
the poor monk, that I meant.” 





An ANECODOT E, 


IR THOMAS MORE, Lord Chancellor, ufed to fay, 
that he who is covetous when he is old, is like a thief that 
fteals when he is going to be executed. The man who fends 
his alms to Heaven is a wife man; for who would not with to 
fend his eftate, whither he is going to be banifhed himfelf? The 
more we have of any thing elfe, except riches, the more good 
we are—It was faid of this eminent man, that his experience 
and prudence had a forefight, which was next door to prophecy. 
His attachment to the Roman Catholic religion has been ob- 
je€ted to him ; but it ought tobe remembered that he acted 
upon a conicientious principle. 





REFLECTION, 


Ll is moft difagreeable to be reproached with that, which 
makes others withdraw themfelves from our fociety. A man 
may pardon the greateft injury, but he will not forgive another, 
who reproaches him with being tircfome. 


6 Curious 
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Curious Infeription copied from a Church-yard in Brecanfhires 
Here lie I, 


Jonathan Triftram, 
Lately the great Squire of yon Mancrial Manfion, 
Writer of my own Epitaph, 
As neither my Executor nox the Village Laureate would tell 
the truth I now do. 
Had I not abufed the ample gifts of God, 
1 fhould have lain here—lov’d, honour’d, and lamented. 
As it is, 
Let me addref you, my brother Parifhioners, thus : 
Neighbours and friends, to live like me beware, 
Or men will fay—** You’re better bere than there.” 


Aifwer by Hermes,to R, Skewys’s Queflion, inferted September 29. 


grag z=x?—x; fowillz?—z=3577772=b; whence 
by compleating the {quare, &c. z= 1892 or—18g1 5 
therefore x?-—-x = 18g2, and x*—x=—18gr, from the firit 
x=44 or—43, but the roots of the other are evidently im- 
pofidle. 

#4* We have reccived the like anfwer from J. B. Chivers, 
of St. Auftell ; and J. Collins, of Uftculm, 





Anfwer, to WW. Upjobn’s Rebus, inferted November 10, by James 
> ie beg 2 . > ‘4 
Bodkin, of Heathftock. 


LAND-SURVEYOR’s what you mean, 
As isin your rebus plainly feen. 


- 


Anfwer, by F. Bulgin, of Cafile Carey, ta the Charade, by Iphi- 


cles, inferted December 1. 


HEN Spring, delightful feafon’s come, 
And nature looks fercnely gay, 
What pleafure dol take toroam, 
Where fongiters hail me from each fpray. 
Reverfe from pleafure itis found 
In France, where difcerd reigns 5 


Vor. XXV. 629. 2D Where 
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Where the deftructive gun is known 
To defolate the plain. 
Thefe parts, when join’d, SPRING-GUN will fhow, 
Which oft-times ftrikes a deadly blow, 


*1{* We have received the like anfwer from J. Heath, of 


Newton; J. Bodkin, of Heathftock; N. Coles, and William 
Hawkins, of Crediton; and G. D. of Shapwick. 


ny of Caftle Carey. 





4 REBUS, by Mary Ann B 





E puzzling, riddling, witty youths, 
Unfold your wondering eyes, 

Behold a fifter {cribbler’s theme, 

Hire drefs’din timple guife. 
My firft with fear moft nimbly fkip, 

Along the verdant plain; : 
And cruel man, with hounds and horn, 

Purfuce her till fhe’s flain. 


. Now for my next, ye youthful bards, 
lind out a well-known fruit; 
A fith that is exceeding good ; 
And then a garden root. 


Her name impart who once was chaang’d 
Into a running fountain ; 

And next that place’s name rehearfe, 
Where ftands a burning mountain, 


A city next in Devon name, 
Where peace and plenty reign; 
And next an animal find out, 
That feeds on yonder pla@. 
A river laft, as authors fay, 
Thro’ fiery regions flows ; 
Ihe initials join’d will clearly tell 
The greateft blefiing mortals know. 


\ a’ XOKX \e/ Na SZ \ 7~NA/~N 
SEX KOKOKS x KKK MORmH AE 4OXD ‘ HORE HO * ‘Ox 
~ The Letter of repeat 15 omitted in Order to avoid 
gi i ving u offen Cele 


aye Comununications for the Vi eekly ) Entertainer may be for- 
warded by the new/men, free of car: 
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An ELEGY on my SAILOR. 


OUD founds the tempelt— 
peals of thunder roar ; 
Tremendous Jightnings flath 
from fhore to fhore. 
Seas dafh the fhaking rocks, feas 
mount the flaming fky, 
And elements convuls’d—fpeak 
diffolution nigh. 
Such fcenes as thefe (while tof- 
fing on the waves 
True to his duty ftill) the manly 
failor braves ; 
Such was my boy; (whofe eyes 
could never weep 
But for his nei: hbours’ woes) — 
now {wailow’d in the deep. 
O agonizing pain !—pain ne- 
ver felt before: 
My manly boy—my John— 
my failor is no more! 
Still let me mourn with hope 
—and God adore ; 
With hope to fee my failor once 
again, 
Floating on feas of blifs—thro’ 
th’ azure main : 
Till then, a fhort farewell—my 
lovely boy, 
Thy thipmates’ darling—and 
thy father’s joy. 
Yet one {mall comfort foothes 
(while doom’d to part, 
Sweet gallant youth!) thy pa- 
renc’s broken heart ; 
No more thy tender frame—thy 
blooming age, 
Shall be the fport of ocean’s 
_turb’lent rage : 
No more thy olive-beautics on 
the waves, 
Shall bethe {corn of fuch Euro- 
pean flaves, 








— Be. we 


Whofe optics, blind to merit, 
ne’er could fpy 
That fterling worth could bloom 
beneath a wettern fky: 
No more, my dear—no more 
—while fuch were {car’d) 
Undaunted fhalt thou rock up- 
on the yard ; 
There, while the filver moon 
~gleam’d thro’ the gale, 
With manly kkill and courage 
hand the fail. 
When fame, who fcann’d the 
value of her tar, : 
Did make thee thine on board a 
man of war 
With honour—while with equal 
glory fir’d, 
To pleafe a pareat, brother, 
friend, thou e’er afpir’d ; 
Till death—relentlefs death— 
(none can withitand) 

To cut thy cable—gave the lat 
command. 

Now foar, my angel, co thy 
Maker’s fhrine, 

There mect that prize due to 
fuch worth as thine ; 

Fly gentle fhade—Fly to that 
bleit abode, 
There view thy 

adore thy God: 
There, O my boy !—on that 
celeliial fhore, 
O! may we gladly meet—and 
part no more. 


STEDMAN. 


mother—and 





SONNET. 


RIEND to the Human 
Race ! whofe heart beng», 
Still 
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Still liftens to the calls of fad 
diftrefs ; 
And bids thy hand relieve, 
thy bounty blefs, 
The African who toils beneath 
the line; 
And thofe of Europe’s fons, 
who, flaves no lefs, 
Relu¢tant drag ambition’s veng- 
ful car 
O’er plains once fmiling, now 
laid wafte by war ; 
Vain hope! to check fair free- 
dom’s rifiag {way : 
Thine, WILBERFORCE, 
the mufe’s pureft lay ;_ 
Thine the glad homage of the 
gentle foul ; 
Thy precepts would the ftorm 
of war controul: 
Bid tyranny its wasteful ra- 
vage ceale, 
And fpread the reign of li- 
berty and peace 
Far as the fun can light, or 
boundlefs oceans roll. 


The Rev, R. Polwhele’s Tranf- 
lation of the Second Elegy of 
Tyrteus. 





OUSE, roufe, my youths, 

the chain of torpor break ! 

Spurn idle reft, and couch the 

glitt’ring lance ! 

What! does not thame with 
bluthes flain your cheek, 

Quick-mantling, as ye catch 

the warrior’s glance? 


Ignoble youths! Say, when 
fhall valour’s fame 
Burn in each brealt! Here, 
here, while hoits invade, 
And war’s wild clangors all 
your courage claim, 
Ye fit, as if till peace em- 
bower’d the thade. 


But fure, fair honour crowns the 
aufpicious deed, 
When patriot love impels us 
tothe field; 
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When, to defend a trembling 
wife, we bleed, 
And when our fhelter’d off- 
{pring blefs the fhield. 


What time the fates ordain, 
pale death appears : 
Then with firm ftep and {word 
high-drawn, depart ; 
And, marching thro’ the firk 
thick fhowers of fpears, 
Beneath thy buckler guard 
the intrepid heart. 


Each mortal, tho’ he boat ces 
leftial fires, 
Slave to the fovereign defliny 
ot death, 
Or mid the carnage of the plain 
expires, 
Or yields, unwept, at home, 
his coward breath. 


Yet fympathy attends the brave 
man’s bier ; 
Sees on each wound the balmy 
grief beitow’d ; 
And, as in death the univerfai 
tear, 
Thro’ lite infpires the homage 
of a God. 
For, like a turret, his proud 
glories rife, 
And fttand, above the rival’s 
reach, alone; 
While millions hail, with fond 
adoring eyes, 
The deeds of many a hero met 
in one! 
EPIGRAM. 
HOUGH Gereral Piche- 
gru, "tis faid, 
With Gencral Panic ftruck 
the nation ; 
Of General Deluge more afraid, 
They fhronk from General 
Inundation : 
Then General Dam, the Dutch- 
maw’s boaft! 
Was death-itruck by the Ge- 
neral Weather ; 
And more was done by General 
Froit. 
Than all the Generals put to- 
gotaer 











